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n. 


PRESS  OF 

The  Monarch  Printing  Co. 
council  bluffs 


Occasion 


In  August,  1859,  Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
Council  Bluffs  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
some  Riddle  Sub.  lots,  of  which  he  had  re- 
cently become  the  owner.  While  here  his 
friends,  former  residents  of  Springfield,  W.  H. 
M.  Pusey  and  Thomas  Officer,  "took  him  up 
what  is  now  Oakland  avenue,  to  the  point 
where  the  road  turns  into  Rohrer  Park,  and 
he  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful views  in  the  world.  You  can  look  up  and 
down  the  broad  Missouri  river  valley  for  ten 
miles  and  can  look  across  into  Nebraska  and 
see  Omaha  and  from  Florence  to  Bellevue." 
—  (Major  Gen.  Grenville    M.    Dodge.) 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation of  Council  Bluffs,  a  monument  was 
erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  Lincoln  stood. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  were  held  on 
October  10,  1911,  in  presence  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
then  in  session  in  Council  Bluffs,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  our  people. 


Programme 


President  -  Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge 

Invocation  of  Divine  Blessing         -        Rev.  J.  M.  Williams 
Music— "America"  -  -  The  Band 

Unveiling  of  Monument  -  Master  Pusey  McGee 

Address          -  -         Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge 

Presentation  of  Monument  -  Miss  Harriot  R.  Lake 

Vice-President-General  D.  A.  R.,  for  Iowa 

Acceptance  ...  Andrew  C.  Graham 

President  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 

Oration  ...  Emmet  Tinley 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln  - 

Major-General  Frederick  D.  Grant 

Benediction     -  -        (Bishop)  General  Samuel  Fallows 


Abraham  Lincoln 

To  the  disasters  of  a  political  campaign  and  the 
financial  distress  inflicted  thereby  upon  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, this  city  is  indebted  for  the  memory  of  his  visit. 
The  life  and  service  of  Lincoln  furnish  ample  signifi- 
cance for  this  occasion,  but  this  particular  location 
finds  its  selection  depending  upon  an  ill-advised  finan- 
cial transaction.  The  future  president  had  loaned  to 
his  campaign  manager  a  sum  of  money.  After  his  de- 
feat by  Douglas,  he  found  himself  occupied,  as  many 
another  man  has  since  his  day,  taking  a  reckoning  of 
his  lost  time  and  seeking  the  wherewith  to  meet  his 
indebtedness.  He  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norma r. 
B.  Judd,  "I  am  absolutely  without  money  now  for 
even  household  expenses,"  and  requesting  a  payment 
of  money  due  from  Mr.  Judd.  The  result  was  he 
found  himself  the  owner  of  some  Riddle  Sub.  lots  in 
Council  Bluffs.  Perhaps  they  were  then  worth  the 
expense  of  an  overland  trip  from  Springfield,  Illinois, 
to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  perhaps  they  were  not. 
Perhaps  they  are  now  worth  a  similar  trip  and  again 
perhaps — well  perhaps  they  may  be  some  day.  I  will 
not  take  your  time  to  indulge  in  any  speculation  on 
the  disappointments  the  great  man  may  have  felt 
upon  beholding  his  western  estate,  or  his  dreams  of 
future  fortunes.    He  was  certainly  repaid  for  the  dif- 


Acuities  of  his  long  trip  to  this  little  settlement  on  the 
then  Avestern  edge  of  our  country,  by  his  view  from 
this  bluff.  Stand  with  him  for  a  moment.  Remove 
the  cities  of  200,000  people  in  the  aggregate  from 
your  view.  Remove  the  miles  of  railway  tracks,  won- 
derful bridges,  street  cars,  telegraph  lines  and  all 
structures  of  business,  convenience  and  comfort. 
Imagine  simply  a  village  of  a  few  thousand  people 
nestling  at  the  foothills.  Imagine  instead  of  long, 
paved  boulevards  leading  to  the  river,  a  single  wagon 
trail;  instead  of  three  massive  bridges  an  unpreten- 
tious but  useful  ferry.  Behold  the  mighty,  the 
muddy,  the  turbulent,  the  treacherous  Missouri. 
What  were  his  thoughts  of  commercial  advantage 
with  such  a  highway  at  our  command?  Adequate 
fulfillment  of  all  the  requirements  of  that  day,  for 
commercial  prosperity,  were  found  in  this  natural 
resource.  He  saw  a  level  prairie  stretching  from 
these  rugged  hills,  four  miles  to  the  river  and  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  both  north  and  south.  A  wilder- 
ness of  sunflowers,  broken  only,  perhaps,  by  the  white 
sails  of  a  lonely  prairie  schooner,  wending  its  way 
along  the  oxtrail  to  the  land  of  the  Indian  and  the  buf- 
falo, to  the  land  of  mineral  wealth,  to  the  empire  of 
Brigham  Young,  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
quietness  of  his  meditations,  broken  only  by  the  dis- 
cordant shriek  of  an  untared  wheel.  Can  it  be  that 
this  almost  supernatural  man  saw  farther  into  that 


wonderful  western  country  than  is  permitted  of  ordi- 
nary mortals?  Did  his  meditations  picture  as  an  ac- 
tuality the  Pacific  Railway  meeting  at  this  point  the 
railways  from  the  east?  It  is  not  incomprehensible 
that  he  may  on  that  occasion  have  felt  the  influence 
of  his  companion's  mind?  With  General  Dodge,  an 
Ocean-to-Ocean  railway  was  even  then  as  much  of  a 
certainty  as  it  is  today.  Let  us  take  for  our  answer, 
the  Pacific  railway  proclamations  of  President 
Lincoln. 

But  my  mission  is  to  talk  of  Lincoln.  To  properly 
understand  this  great,  sad  man,  the  purposes  of  his 
life  and  his  accomplishments,  we  must  view  the  condi- 
tions confronting  him.  He  found  the  nation  sick  and 
diagnosed  the  disease  as  due  to  conflicting  construc- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  The  controversies  were 
centered  in  and  about  the  institution  of  slavery.  That 
this  nation  could  not  exist  "half  slave  and  half  free" 
was  just  as  sound  philosophy  during  the  continental 
days  as  at  the  time  the  phrase  was  uttered.  Slavery 
was  then  an  existing  fact  in  the  colonies.  The  legal 
foundation  for  this  institution,  which  was  destined 
to  play  such  an  important  part  in  our  history,  may 
well  be  doubted.  I  can  find  no  authority  for  it,  either 
in  the  English  common  law  or  the  English  statute 
law.  Yet  it  was  recognized  as  lawfully  a  part  of 
colonial  government  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  crown 
had  refused  assent  to  the  feeble  nttempts  of  the  colo- 


nies  to  restrain  the  traffic  in  human  lives.  This  posi- 
tion is  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  declarations  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
James  Somersett,  decided  in  1772,  or  the  sentiment 
that  forced  the  repeal  of  the  cruel  statute  of  1.  Edw. 
VI  c.  3.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Jefferson  arraigns  George  III  for  his  for- 
bidding the  "attempts  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  ex- 
ecrable commerce."  With  this  clause  omitted  from  the 
final  draft  of  this  wonderful  document,  one  must  al- 
most doubt  the  sincerity  that  called  for  the  retention 
of  the  declaration  "that  all  men  are  created  equal."  It 
seems  very  much  like  preserving  a  sentence  for  the 
beauty  of  its  diction  and  excluding  the  thought  upon 
which  it  is  based,  for  some  selfish  or  partisan  reason. 
While  the  great  moral  question  of  human  slavery  is 
quite  generally  accepted  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  producer  of  the  crisis  that  gave  to  the  world 
the  immortal  Lincoln,  yet  it  is  simply  the  incident 
within  the  real  cause.  The  great,  the  overwhelming, 
the  incomprehensible  difficulty  was  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  sovereign  units  of  our  nation  and  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  cur  national 
compact.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
the  States  were  in  every  sense  separate  and  independ- 
ent sovereignties.  The  factor  of  interdependence  was 
not  nearly  as  pronounced  before  the  advent  of  canals, 
railways  and  telegraph.     There  is  indeed  little  cause 
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for  wonder  when  we  consider  the  environments  of 
colonial  commercial  life,  that  the  doctrine  of  State 
Sovereignty   was   so   tenaciously    maintained    in    all 
parts  of  our  country  during  its  early  history.     This 
thought  did  not  belong  to  any  particular  section.     It 
found  advocates  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 
It  was  urged  that  the  national  government  was  simply 
the  agent  of  the  superior  governmental  powers — the 
sovereign  states — and  that  whenever  the  legislative, 
judicial  or  executive  departments  of  this  agency  ex- 
ceeded the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  sovereign 
states,  it  was  the  right  of  each  state  to  annul  the  act 
of  the  agent.     This  was  the  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification  preached  by  Calhoun  and  his 
school.     The  seriousness  of  the  proposition  from  the 
standpoint  of  governmental  philosophy  is  not  found 
in  the  fact  that  nullification  is  urged  in  maintenance 
of  slavery,  but  rather  because  if  such  were  the  true 
conception  of  our  Constitution  our  nation  could  not 
possibly  continue.     The  Federal  Union  was  but  little 
more  than  just  launched  as  a  nation  when  dissolution 
was  threatened.     It  was  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia   that  caused   Hamilton, 
expressing  his  alarm,  to  say,  "This  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  a  spirit  which  must  be  either  killed  or  which 
will  kill  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."     On 
the  10th  day  of  November,  1798,  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  passed  a  similar  resolution,  though  couched 
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in  less  obscure  language.  This  resolution,  by  express 
terms,  declared  that  any  exceeding  of  powers  by  the 
Federal  Government,  delegated  by  the  States,  was 
unauthorized  and  void ;  that  each  state  had  a  right  for 
itself  to  judge  of  all  infractions.  Imagine  the  Baba- 
lonian  situation,  with  the  power  reserved  in  each  state 
to  finally  determine  when  and  to  what  extent  Congress 
had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  when  and  to  what  extent 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  had  erroneously  construed 
the  constitutional  powers  of  our  national  government. 
Chaos  would  have  the  clearness  and  directness  of  light 
as  compared  with  the  confusion  of  our  government  if 
such  construction  were  sound.  The  doctrine  of  Fed- 
eral Subserviency  and  State  Supremacy,  with  the  au- 
thority retained  by  each  state  to  finally  determine 
the  limitations  upon  powers  delegated  to  the  national 
government,  had  its  very  numerous  partisans  in  all 
parts  of  our  country.  While  it  is  true  that  the  first 
hint  of  national  dissolution  comes  from  the  south,  yet 
no  state  was  more  pronounced  in  its  adherence  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sovereignty  of  State  government 
than  was  Massachusetts.  New  England  believed  that 
the  War  of  1812  was  "an  instance  of  inconceivable 
folly  and  desperation."  To  the  demand  of  the  Federal 
government  that  the  states  furnish  a  certain  quota  of 
militia,  the  Governors  of  the  New  England  States 
refused  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  demand  was  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution. 
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The  Council  of  War  called  in  little  Rhode  Inland 
declared,  that  the  Governor  only  had  the  authority 
to  determine  whether  the  exigency  existed,  that  would 
under  the  Constitution  authorize  such  a  demand  by 
the  Federal  government.  Could  any  one  hope  for  the 
perpetuity  of  a  government  under  a  constitution  re- 
ceiving such  a  construction?  This  same  construction 
of  the  Constitution  was  given  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  in  answering  a  query  propounded  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State.  The  articles  of  "New 
Englander,"  published  in  Connecticut  Coarant  in 
1798  urged  a  coalition  of  the  Northern  states  to  meet 
what  it  termed  the  "tyranny  of  the  South."  It  was 
further  declared  that  the  "Northern  states  can  subsist 
as  a  nation,  as  a  republic,  without  any  connection 
with  the  Southern."  It  remained,  however,  for  a 
Southern  state  to  judicially  declare  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  State  as  directed  to  the  right  of  each  state  to 
overrule  and  nullify  the  judgment  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  The  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  at 
law  or  in  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  in 
the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  decided  in  1821,  de- 
clared that  "the  defendant  who  removes  ( through  writ 
of  error)  a  judgment  rendered  asrainst  him  by  a  State 
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Court  into  this  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  re-examining 
the  question,  whether  that  judgment  be  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  does 
not  commence  or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  state" 
and  does  not  come  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Eleventh  Amendment.  A  man  by  the  name  of  George 
Tassells  was  convicted  by  the  State  Courts  of  Georgia 
for  the  crime  of  murder  committed  in  the  Territory  of 
the  Cherokees  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Applica- 
tion for  writ  of  error  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  allowed  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  This  writ  in  the  usual  form  directed  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  appear  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
"show  cause,  if  any  there  be,  why  the  judgment  (of  its 
State  Court)  should  not  be  corrected."  When  the 
writ  was  served  the  Governor  transmitted  it  to  the 
Legislature  and  thereupon  resolutions  were  adopted 
declaring  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  "a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rights"  of  the  state.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  directed  to  "resist  and  repel  any  and  every 
invasion,  from  whatever  quarter,  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws."  The  resolutions  further 
solemnly  declared  that  "the  State  of  Georgia  will 
never  so  far  compromise  her  sovereignty  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  as  to  become  a  party  to  the  case  sought 
to  be  made  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  the  writ  in  question."  The  writ  was  ignored. 
The  authority  of  the  Federal  government  was  defied. 
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The  unfortunate  man  was  duly  executed.  The  Sov- 
ereign Supremacy  of  the  state  was  fully  exemplified 
and  the  Federal  government  was  too  weak  and  inse- 
cure to  assert  its  authority  or  punish  the  contempt 
for  its  highest  court. 

Today  the  student  of  the  Constitution  pursues  with 
constant  wonderment  the  state  sovereignty  construc- 
tion of  the  early  days.  Yet  why  should  he?  But  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Governor  of  a  neighboring  state 
delivered  a  tirade  against  the  so-called  abuse  of  power- 
by  Federal  Courts  in  declaring  the  unconstitutionality 
of  state  legislation.  This  in  effect  asserts  that  State 
Legislatures  should  be  permitted  to  enact  laws  with 
utter  disregard  of  the  limitations  of  our  National 
Constitution.  Yet  in  this  enlightened  age,  the  as- 
inine utterances  of  this  pigmy  statesman  were  met 
with  applause  from  the  assembled  charlatans  of  the 
meeting  of  governors.  With  this  thought  of  consti- 
tutional construction,  generally  prevailing  throughout 
the  states,  we  can  readily  understand  why  Lincoln 
should  declare  that  the  government  could  not  continue 
to  exist  "half  slave  and  half  free."  The  south,  with 
cotton-raising  as  its  principal  industry,  found  non- 
compensated labor  profitable.  The  north,  depending 
upon  consumers  of  its  products  for  its  prosperity, 
would  find  noncompensated  labor  a  burden.  The 
moral  phase  of  the  question  found  its  opponents  and 
advocates  contending  and  apologizing  as  selfish  inter- 
ests seemed  to  dictate. 
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The  contest  commenced  for  extension  and  limita- 
tion of  slavery  within  the  northwest  territory  was  car- 
ried on  with  increased  earnestness  and  determined 
opposition  in  the  settlement  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. After  the  Missouri  compromise  it  seemed 
that  an  adjustment  of  this  troublesome  question  was 
reached,  even  though  it  meant  the  establishment  of 
a  division  line  between  the  North  and  the  South.  How- 
ever, the  sentiment  that  the  Constitution  had  no 
greater  force  than  a  compact  of  agency,  had  become 
firmly  fixed.  Threats  of  secession  by  the  South  were 
met  in  the  North  by  demands  for  abolition  of  slavery 
even  at  the  cost  of  national  dissolution.  The  renewal 
of  the  trouble  over  the  disposition  of  the  status  of 
Mexican  territory  was  carried  into  the  contest  over 
the  admission  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  resulting  in 
the  repeal  of  the  limitations  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise. This  left  the  right  in  the  people  of  each 
territory  to  declare  either  for  or  against  slavery. 
Then  in  1853  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case  announced  the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  a  terri- 
tory could  not,  prior  to  its  admission,  exclude  slavery. 
Public  thought  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion. 

There  were  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  'unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery';  but  with 
them  Lincoln  did  not  agree.  There  were  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union  'unless  they  could  at  the 
same  time  destroy  slavery';  but  with  them  Lincoln 
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(lid  not  agree.  In  the  mind  of  Lincoln,  th«*  Union  was 
a  nation  and  the  Constitution  was  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Tlis  remedy  was  to  preserve  the  nation, 
establish  a  proper  respect  for  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, trusting  to  a  settlement  of  all  social  or  moral 
questions  under  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  Our 
country  needed  a  man  of  such  thought  in  this  the  most 
serious  crisis  of  her  history.  At  this  time  Lincoln 
renounced  his  determination  to  retire  from  politics 
and  resumed  the  burden  of  public  life.  Tie  had  al- 
ready served  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  with  but 
little  other  distinction  than  came  to  him  because  of 
his  size.  His  single  term  in  Congress  was  as  free 
from  incident  as  that  of  the  average  single  termer. 
Who  was  Abraham  Lincoln  from  whom  so  much  was 
to  come?  Of  obscure  birth,  handicapped  or  blessed, 
as  you  may  view  it,  by  extreme  poverty,  he  was  classed 
as  a  "common  man."  This  is  a  classification,  detesti- 
ble  to  me,  finding  its  origin  in  an  aristocratic  notion, 
as  offensive  as  it  is  meaningless.  Common,  correctly 
defined,  means  ordinary,  lacking  in  distinctive  char- 
acter. According  to  this  definition,  Lincoln  was  de- 
cidedly uncommon  and  extraordinary.  His  early  life 
was  simply  a  collection  of  hardships.  There  seemed 
nothing  ahead  of  him  but  burdensome  toil. 

Lincoln  was  ambitious.  This  ambition  brought  dis- 
content with  his  surroundings  and  consequent  unhap- 
piness.     The  longing  for  that  which  is  above  us,  be- 
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yond  us,  and  far  from  our  reach,  always  brings  discon- 
tent and  unhappiness.  His  life  in  school  was  so 
meagre  as  to  be  scarcely  mentionable,  but  his  schooling 
in  life  was  as  comprehensive  as  in  any  university.  In 
the  end  he  became  a  finished  scholar.  He  was  not 
the  product  of  the  polished  school  man,  but  rather 
nature's  result  of  experience  with  men  and  the  world. 
He  knew  the  selfishness  and  avarice  of  men  and  their 
effects.  He  knew  the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  men 
and  their  effects.  He  learned  the  definition  of  loyalty, 
devotion,  integrity,  and  temperance.  He  knew  that 
every  act  performed  and  every  refraining  is  the  result 
of  some  motive.  To  him  the  philosophy  of  life  meant 
the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  human  motives.  Had 
Lincoln  been  prepared  in  any  other  school  the  name  of 
America's  war  president  might  have  had  a  different 
spelling.  By  his  own  ambitious  energies  he  became 
a  lawyer.  Not  the  scholarly  lawyer,  learned  in  the 
principles  of  equity  and  rules  of  common  law.  He 
could,  however,  see  the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  cause 
and  reason  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  When  in  the 
great  debates  with  Douglas  he  was  brought  into  the 
field  of  national  characters,  his  advent  was  so  unan- 
nounced that  he  seemed  to  have  suddenly  come  from 
complete  obscurity.  Yet  his  entire  life  was  one  of 
preparation.  He  believed  that  slavery  was  wrong  in 
principle,  while  Douglas  believed  that  the  white  men 
of  each  state  or  territory  had  the  authority  to  deal 
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with  the  question  as  they  saw  fit.  lie  could  fed  the 
lash  on  the  other  man's  back,  while  Douglas  did  not 
care  whether  slavery  was  "voted  up  or  voted  down." 
While  with  tenderness  and  sympathy  he  could  weep 
over  the  desolation  and  misfortune  of  enslaved  life,  yet 
the  integrity  of  his  purpose  demanded  that  the  evil 
should  be  cured  within  the  provisions  of  law. 

He  knew  that  the  Constitution,  by  express  provis- 
ion, recognized  and  protected  slavery. 

He  knew  that  in  the  grant  of  territory  by  North 
Carolina  it  was  expressly  conditioned  "that  no  regula- 
tion made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to 
emancipate  slaves." 

He  knew  that  the  National  Government  had  at  least 
constructively  recognized  the  moral  right  to  treat 
slaves  as  property,  in  the  controversy  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain  for  receiving  fugitive  slaves  during  the 
War  of  1812,  resulting  in  the  collection  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  more  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

He  knew  that  the  black  man  had  been  recognized 
as  property  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  by  dictum. 

He  knew  the  understanding  of  the  Southern  people 
of  the  meaning  of  his  election  as  President. 

He  knew  that  the  secession  doctrines  preached  in 
every  quarter  since  the  foundation  of  the  government 
had  become  the  accepted  political  faith  of  several 
states. 
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He  knew  that  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  hands 
of  a  weak  executive,  had  dismally  failed  to  conserve 
its  means  of  protection  and  resistance. 

He  knew  that  during  the  debates  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion Madison  and  others  had  declared  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  confer  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  resist  by  force  the  disloyal  purposes 
of  a  state. 

He  knew  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  had,  on  the  20th  day  of  November,  1860,  given 
an  opinion  that  the  President  could  not  employ  the 
army  and  navy  to  uphold  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, except  in  aid  of  the  enforcement  of  a  court 
order. 

He  knew  that  in  his  weak  and,  viewed  retrospective- 
ly, very  foolish  message  of  December,  1860,  President 
Buchannan  attributed  the  existing  perils  to  the  slav- 
ery agitations  of  the  North ;  that  "sooner  or  later  the 
bonds  of  such  a  union  must  be  severed ;"  that  with  slav- 
ery in  the  South  "the  people  of  the  North  have  no 
more  right  to  interfere  than  with  similar  institutions 
in  Russia  or  in  Brazil." 

What  were  the  emotions  of  the  great,  sad  and  melan- 
choly Lincoln  as  he  contemplated  the  wreck  of  his  gov- 
ernment? Is  there  any  wonder  that  he  proclaimed  in 
his  farewell  address  to  his  neighbors  that  he  was  going 
to  "assume  a  task  more  difficult  than  that  which  de- 
volved upon  Washington?"    He  believed  in  the  teach- 
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ings  of  Hamilton.  He  believ^a  thai  the  United  States 
was  a  nation.  He  believed  that  the  Constitution  hn<] 
created  a  strong  and  compact  federal  government  H<- 
believed  that  the  doctrine  <>f*  state  right!  va;is  Illogical 

and  inconsistent  with  both  the  letter  ami  spirit  (if  the 
Constitution.  In  his  debate  with  Douglas  he  had  <l< 
clared  the  Constitution  to  be  the  source  of  all  neces- 
sary powers  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  all  moral 
and  governmental  questions.  In  his  New  York  speech 
he  characterized  the  claims  of  the  South  as  being 
based  upon  an  imaginary  Constitution.  That  speech, 
second  only  to  the  speeches  of  Webster,  made  Lincoln 
president,  and  there  should  have  been  thereafter  no 
misunderstanding  his  position. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  at  the  time,  no 
one  now  doubts  that  when  he  pledged  his  word  to 
Almighty  God  to  support  the  Constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, there  was  within  him  that  fidelity  of  purpose 
which  no  power  on  earth  could  modify.  He  tells  us 
that  he  had  "no  purpose  directly  or  indirectly,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states 
where  it  existed."  He  believed  that  he  had  "no  lawful 
right  to  do  it."  He  admonishes  the  South  forcibly, 
yet  affectionately,  "You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  heaven  to  destrov  the  government,  while 
I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  oath  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  it." 
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I  cannot  take  more  of  your  time  in  a  further  analy- 
sis of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  every  act  and  his 
every  utterance  proclaim  his  determination  to  correct 
the  difficulties  of  our  government  in  strict  accord 
with  her  Constitution  and  laws.  In  assuming  ad- 
vantages and  rights  authorized  by  the  laAv  of  war  he 
acted  with  such  conservatism  as  to  excite  the  severest 
criticism.  His  resolution  was  to  support  and  defend 
the  law  of  his  country  and  his  conscience  required 
that  he  should  be  its  most  obedient  subject. 

Let  us  for  a  very  few  moments  look  at  Lincoln,  the 
man.  For,  though  distinctively  American,  with  the 
cause  of  America  as  his  life's  task,  his  achievement  is 
the  heritage  of  mankind.  This  modest,  bashful,  coun- 
try boy  became  the  teacher  of  the  wise  men  of  his  time 
in  the  temple  of  the  nation.  Rising  from  the  lowest  sta- 
tion, measured  by  the  usual  standards,  to  the  pinacle 
of  glory  in  the  world.  A  single  nation  might  claim 
the  living  Lincoln,  yet  his  thoughts  and  deeds  pro- 
claim a  broader  allegiance.  He  but  worked  out  that 
which  was  within  him.  The  unadulterated  natural- 
ness of  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  factor  of  his  success. 
Environment  and  education  will  influence  and  may 
control  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  men,  but  the  simple 
naturalness  is  not  destroyed  without  the  artificial 
creating  factors  of  inordinate  pride  and  fear.  Both 
pride  and  fear  are  essential  elements  of  the  well  bal- 
anced mind,  yet  when  thought  and  action  are  con- 


trolled  by  pride  in  adulation  or  fear  of  censure,  man 
becomes  a  purely  artificial  being.  His  actions  are 
controlled  by  policy  and  do  not  reflect  the  workings 
of  his  mind.  Lincoln  was  sincerely  honest  in  his 
every  purpose.  He  could  not  countenance  deceit  in 
any  form,  and  with  him  deceit  of  self  was  the  greatest 
crime.  When  his  conscience  and  judgment  formed  a 
conclusion,  he  did  not  stop  to  question  whether  the 
course  was  politic  or  popular.  The  consequence  to 
himself  and  the  result  were  wholly  secondary.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  not  lacking  in  the  qualification 
of  the  good  politician.  He  was  kind,  gentle  and  sym- 
pathetic, yet  at  the  same  time,  resolute,  determined 
and  obstinate.  A  strange  mixture  of  character.  A 
mother's  tear  would  so  move  his  sympathies,  that 
even  the  dangers  of  public  censure  could  not  restrain 
his  official  acts  of  mercy.  On  the  other  hand  the  cruel 
condemnation  of  the  press,  the  forceful  opinions  of 
Seward  and  Stanton,  and  the  demands  of  all  the  in- 
fluential politicians  of  his  party  could  not  change  his 
course  from  what  his  judgment  told  him  was  right. 
He  could  read  and  analyze  the  character  of  a  man  as  if 
it  were  a  simple  story  in  an  open  book.  He  could  see 
in  the  modest,  silent  Grant  the  wonderful  genius  of 
the  greatest  commander  of  all  history.  Lincoln  was  a 
statesman  of  rare  foresight  and  keen  perception.  He 
recognized  the  gross  inconsistencies  of  slavery  with 
our  form  of  government,  yet  realized  that  the  com- 
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promises  of  the  Constitution  had  given  to  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  law.  He  recognized  the  injustice  from  the 
standpoint  of  law,  as  grotesque  as  it  may  seem  from 
the  standpoint  of  morals,  of  uncompensated  freeing 
of  the  slave.  His  first  effort  at  solution  of  this  em- 
barrassing question  was  through  compensated  eman- 
cipation in  the  loyal  border  states,  and  how  bitterly 
was  he  criticized.  He  could  see  as  few  others  appar- 
ently did  the  dangers  of  the  more  popular  course. 
Above  all,  the  sad,  resolute  Lincoln  could  see  through 
the  almost  impenetrable  blackness  of  disaster  the  ulti- 
mate success  and  found  time  for  the  beginning  of  his 
policies  of  reconstruction.  He  knew  that  the  coun- 
try, more  than  half  of  which  he  had  never  seen,  must 
be  connected  by  railways  and  telegraph.  He  knew 
that  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
the  government. 

Lincoln  was  an  orator.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  one 
who  fumbles  words  and  sentences  to  tickle  the  fancy 
of  his  hearers ;  nor  one  who  confuses  you  with  labored 
figures  of  speech,  nor  yet  one  who  unloads  upon  you 
a  volume  of  polished  rhetoric,  and  thus  awes  you  into 
admiration.  You  listen  to  such  a  speaker  with  the 
pleasure  of  a  child  at  a  theater.  You  are  carried 
through  the  various  acts  to  the  end  before  you  realize 
that  the  play  is  merely  a,  counterfeit.  Such  oratory 
is  either  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy,  and  when  it  is  over 
you  realize  you  were  either  pleased  or  deceived  and 
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nothing  more.    The  emotion*,  mirth,  sympathy  and 
prejudice  are  aroused,  but  at  once  relax  to  the  normal 

with  the  completeness  of  a  vanished  dream.  His  WM 
the  oratory  born  with  him,  a  part  of  his  very  self.  Sis 
was  the  oratory  that  would  stir  the  very  souls  of  men, 
arouse  human  sympathies  and  prejudices  to  earnest 
action.  His  words  came  from  a  heart  perfectly  at- 
tuned. His  personality  traveled  with  every  sentence 
and  his  heart  thrilled  with  every  responsive  emotion 
of  his  hearers.  The  world  stands  today  uncovered  in 
contemplation  of  Marconi's  system  of  transferring 
sound,  which,  by  the  perfect  attuning  of  the  transmit- 
ting and  receiving  instruments,  the  slightest  tick  can 
be  heard  across  seas  and  continents,  while  otherwise 
the  most  monstrous  thunders  are  lost  as  sounds  with- 
in a  short  radius.  So  with  oratory  there  must  be  a 
perfect  attuning.  Wiith  'the  man  the  subject  and  the 
occasion'  there  must  exist  perfect  harmony. 

The  sad,  the  melancholy,  the  weary  Lincoln,  could 
just  perceive  the  dawn  of  gladness,  and  of  peace  and 
of  rest,  when  fate  decreed  his  cruel  ending.  On  the 
stroke  of  a  second  the  deeply  furrowed  lines  of  care 
were  smoothed  from  his  rugged  face  and  his  tired  body 
was  at  rest.  There  was  not  the  gradual  dimming,  but 
only  the  slightest  flicker  from  the  dazzling  light  of  his 
day  to  blackest  night.  O  God,  give  us  the  faith  to  see 
and  the  inspiration  to  understand!  Such  tragedies 
stagger  the  intellect!    Yet,  O  God,  your  afflicted  chil- 
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dren,  the  children  of  our  beloved  Lincoln,  with  heads 
bowed,  whispered  in  holy  prayer  "Thy  will  be  done." 
With  hearts  sickened,  and  in  almost  utter  despair  the 
afflicted  of  earth  petitioned  the  merciful  and  just 
Lord  of  Heaven  to  receive  the  weary  soul  of  their  pa- 
tron saint. 

'For  they  were  hungry  and  he  gave  them  to  eat; 
they  were  thirsty  and  he  gave  them  to  drink;  they 
were  strangers  and  he  took  them  in.  Naked  and  he 
covered  them ;  sick  and  he  visited  them ;  in  prison  and 
he  came  to  them.'  And  the  King,  answering,  said : 
"Amen,  I  say  to  you,  as  long  as  he  did  to  one  of  you 
my  least  brethren,  he  did  it  to  me !" 

"Come  ye  blessed  of  my  father,  possess  you  the 
Kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 
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